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Among Sculptures 

By CHARLES LOUIS BORGMEYER 

(Chapter I I I) 

Francois Rude — Antoine Etex — Jean-Pierre Co trot — A n t o i n e - Lo u i s Bar ye 



FRANCOIS RUDE (1784-1855)— At 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the name of this man should 
have been near the head of the Roll of 
Honor, but it has taken the perspective of 
many intervening years to place it there. 
When young Rude first came from Dijon 
to Paris, he was so well grounded in the 
technical part of his art, that he was able 
to secure work at once in Gaulle's studio. It 
was Gaulle who had charge, at that time, 



of the work on the Colonne Vendome. 

It is said that many of the Russian and 
Austrian uniforms that decorate the bas- 
reliefs of the pedestal, as well as many of 
the cannon, drums, trumpets, casques and 
shakos are Rude's handiwork. He studied 
at the £cole des Beaux Arts and won the 
prize that gave him the right to be a pen- 
sioner at the Villa Medici in Rome, but un- 
fortunately for him, in that particular year, 
they were having some money difficulties 
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and were not able to take the Prix de Rome 
men in until the following year. We say 
unfortunately, but later Rude felt it one of 
the fortunate events in his life. He always 
regretted the years spent in study in Paris, 
saying that all the rest of his life was spent 
in unlearning what he had learned there. 
When he was over forty years old, his an- 
ger against the academic knowledge, cul- 
minated against the prize-winning, innocent 
bas-relief that had won the Prix de Rome 
for him, and he broke it into pieces with his 
hands. 

When Rude was ready to go to Rome af- 
fairs were changing in France. He was 
not the man to forget Patriotism for Art, 
although his intentions to do so were good. 
He started on his way towards Rome, but 
stopped at Dijon to say good-bye to his 
friends. Instead of saying good-bye, he 
threw himself into the conflict. I have 
some hazy sort of a story in my mind, 
that it was Rude, who with a handful of 
men hurled the cry "Vive I'Empereur" at 
Marshal Ney as he entered Dijon, with his 
thousands of men. That the first platoon 
passed, too astonished for words or action, 
but the second took up the cry "Vive I'Em- 
pereur!" and Ney and his army belonged 
to Napoleon. This may have had something 
to do with Rude's joining the colony of 
hungry artists in exile at Brussels, after 
Waterloo. Years before this, Rude's first 
order had come through an artist by the 
name of Fremiet. He was a real benefactor 
to Rude, and when he was sent into exile 
at Brussels, Rude went with him, and 
"shared with him the stranger's bread, 
gained clay by day by the sweat of his 
brow." 

At that time, Sophie Fremiet, who later 
became Rude's wife, was only a child, so it 
was not a romantic attachment that urged 
him to abandon the benefits of the Villa 
Medici, but a pure beautiful gratitude. 

Madame Rude deserves mention. There 
are many stories of her charm and bravery, 
of her unselfishness in putting herself into 
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the background, although she had consider- 
able talent. She was a pupil of David, also 
in exile. After their marriage, Madame 
Rude conducted a school of drawing, while 
Rude had a school of sculpture. It was at 
this time that Rude introduced the novelty 
of men and women models in the studio. 
There was a big fuss over it but his influ- 
ence carried the innovation through. Mad- 
ame Rude and he thought an artist should 
be instructed in all the arts and sciences 
possible, so there were lectures and music, 
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courses of study in geometry, anatomy and 
history. Each day was filled. In fact these 
were busy days for Rude. At three o'clock 
in the morning, he started for Terwueren, 
three leagues away. There he worked for a 
few hours, then three leagues back to the 
studio to give lessons, and to work on his 
own interrupted work. It was at this time 
that he did some wonderful bas-reliefs at 
Terwueren. These works were not only a 
wonder in archeological knowledge, but they 
were living. 

Everyone who came to the studio, turned 
into a model donating something, a head, a 
hand or a posture. Rude thus grew to bow 
before Nature alone never losing sight of 
her for a moment but he saw her through 
the antique. 

When he was about forty-three, orders 
were growing fewer and fewer and he de- 
cided to go back to Paris. His old teacher, 
Cortellier secured an order for him, an 
Immaculate Virgin, for the church of St. 
Gervaise. He sent a Mercury to the Salon 
of that year (1827). It was this Mercury 
that gave him his first great success. The 
State bought it, and cast it in bronze. A 
few years after, M. Thiers wished a copy, 
but Rude, rather than copy himself, made a 
second differing from the first only in de- 
tails. Both of these Mercuries are now at 
the Louvre. 

Rude's Mercury is young and beautiful, 
a real god of the Ancients. A personifica- 
tion of the wind. You feel that every bit of 
power has been given to each motion. It is 
filled with the emotions of lifting, floating, 
rising upwards. The curved and circular 
lines are set off by those that are straight. 
The spirit of rising upwards is accented by 
the wing. "Light as the wind, and swift as 
the arrow," was Mercury, with his winged 
sandals and cap. It is full of character from 
the tip of the toes to the ends of the fingers. 
The circular height, the bow-like line, make 
Mercury higher up, than if it had been a 
straight up and down height, for it takes 
longer to get there with the eyes. It is very 




STATUE OF MARSHAL SAXE Mnsve clu Louvre 
Uy Francois Rude 



beautiful and remarkably well done. Rude 
kept himself entirely in the spirit of the 
work. In Mercury everything is going up- 
wards. The right arm arranging the sandal, 
the drapery on the left shoulder, all are in 
the same direction. Mercury is not flying, 
but he seems to fly. Fixed to the ground, 
the body has already the elan that will take 
him through the air. The arm shows the 
route that this swift messenger of the gods 
will follow : 

And in less time. 
Than shoots the slanted hail storm, down he 

dropt 
Towards the ground: but rested not. nor stopt 
One moment from his home; only the sward 
He with his wand lightly touched, and heaven- 
ward 
Swifter than sight was gone. 

(Keats.) 
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There is in Mercury a triple action. He 
comes from the killing of Argus, he at- 
taches his talons, and he is going to fly to- 
wards Olympus. 

Movement is the interior feeling that 
raises, dominates and animates rebel mate- 
rial. It is the soul of sculpture. One must 
distinguish between the exterior movement, 
sometimes disorderly and discordant, aided 
by cleverness or audacity of the sculptor's 
hand, from the internal and living move- 
ment, which comes from the depths of the 
work. Rude chose the moment, when the 
movement commenced and in this way he 
gave the spectator's imagination an im- 
pulse to complete the representation. 

Neapolitan Fisher Boy Playing With a 
Turtle — (1833). The little fisherboy was 
applauded by the admirers of both the Clas- 
sic and Romantic Schools. Almost a mir- 
acle to have accomplished at that time. The 
Classics admired the impeccable form, the 
purity of the lines, the absence of all ex- 
aggeration in the movement and expression, 
the charm and the sincerity of the whole. 

The Romantics were pleased by the es- 
sentially modern subject, and that it had no 
relation to mythology. The face may be 
homely, the body and the legs too heavily 
executed, but the charm of the little figure 
is not one to be analyzed. He sits on his net, 
with body doubled. His unkempt hair es- 
capes from a woolen cap. A scapula hangs 
around his neck. He has bridled the turtle 
with a bit of rush, and looks- up at us with 
a laugh, that shows his teeth. The laugh is 
not just a surface laugh, it comes from the 
interior of his being; it is the blossoming of 
the youth of life, of the joy of living. This 
all puts the execution in the shade, but Rude 
knew all the fine shades in the tissue of the 
skin, thick and lightly roughened under the 
feet, tight on the bone, soft on the belly, 
glossed and transparent on the lips. He 
gave to the eyes vivacity and brilliancy, and 
just the right humidity, that the eyes, in 
the exuberance of joy and laughter, would 
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have. The Chicago Institute has a cast of 
this piece. 

Napoleon Azvakening to Glory — (1847). 
In a little village not far from Dijon, 
walked one day, Rude and his friend Cap- 
tain Noisot. The Captain deplored the in- 
gratitude of the French toward Napoleon. 
"Not a monument worthy of him ! The Arc 
de Triomphe u n fi n i s h e d, uncrowned !" 
Rude, carried away by his friend's distress, 
said : "You give the bronze, and I will make 
a statue of your Emperor for you. Here is 
what I will make. The eagle dead. The hero 
coming to life in glory. The eyes still closed 
to the outside light, but the face already 
illuminated by inner thought. The demi- 
god lying on the mantle of Marengo, raises 
himself. The eagle, crushed, with wing 
hanging. '' 
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In the enthusiasm of creating, Rude for- 
got that he was not altogether in sympathy 
with his subject. Everything is there that 
he said: Napoleon, coming to life, half 
raised, half living; the face copied exactly 
from the death mask ; the sword an exact 
copy of the one belonging to the Great Fred- 
erick, now at the Invalides. The "Little 
Hat" is also an authentic copy. Even the 
eagle was modeled after a dying eagle which 
Rude had brought to him from the Jardin 
des Plantes, and still the monument, as a 
critic of the time said, "Misses fire as a 
great work." 

He has treated the theatrical subject like 
a bad bas-relief. There is too much detail, 
the accessories are too multiplied. It looks 
as if Napoleon were crawling out of one 
of the big boxes we often see in front of 
our dry goods shops, when they are re- 
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FORCE Bas-relief on the Arch of Triumph 

By ANTOINE ETEX 

ceiving new goods. It leaves us without a 
particle of feeling. 

The inauguration of this monument was 
a never-to-be-forgotten event in Rude's 
life. It took the form of a popular mani- 
festation. An immense crowd of people 
marched all the way from Dijon to Fixin 
singing the Marseillaise and other patriotic 
songs. For the unveiling in the evening 
there was a great banquet, presided over 
by the son of Rude's first master, Desvoges. 
Rude's first order, received through Fre- 
miet was a Bust of Monnier, and this bust 
decorated the table. 

Rude's Jeanne a" A re, is the first Jean 
of Arc that we have run across, but there 
will be many of them before we are 
through. It is interesting to compare dif- 
ferent artist's conceptions of this interest- 
ing figure in French history. Rude sees her 
while she is still a robust country girl at 
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Domremy. She is no heroine of the theater, 
or of romance; nor an amazon, nor a vir- 
cgo; not a Minerva, or a chatelaine of the 
Middle Ages ; but a heroic, simple, young 
girl, with a heart filled with faith and pa- 
triotism. She is consumed by the burning 
fires within; by ecstasy. Her head bends 
under the weight of a mission that seems 
more than she can bear, for in listening to 
the Voices, she also sees the weapon that 
she must carry. She wears a peasant's dress 
of coarse stuff that falls in large majestic 
folds. 

Rude posed Joan of Arc in a characteris- 
tic attitude of listening. The hand raised 
to the level of the ear, to express the act 
of listening is often criticised. But in look- 
ing closely, you will see that all the body 
listens and completes the gesture. To raise 
the hand and make it round, would be the 
most natural gesture in the world for this 
young girl who "is a young Christian Vir- 
gin listening to interior voices, not Socrates 
hearing his demon. " 

Rude was fortunate in having in his 
statue of Marshal Ney, personal memories 
to fall back upon. His first idea for this 
statue was dramatic and unusual. Ney was 
to stand as he did on that early morning of 
December, 1815, his coat thrown to one 
side, while with a gesture of command he 
pointed to his heart and cried to his own 
veterans : "Soldats, droit an coeur?' The 
statue was to be placed in the Carrefour de 
FObservatoire to mark the spot where the 
Marshal was shot. This design seemed 
very appropriate, to Rude ; but it was re- 
jected. The Second Empire demanded that 
Ney should be shown in all his material 
glory; not shorn of it. So Rude's second 
effort was to show the things that in all 
probability had most impressed him in the 
exciting minute at Dijon ; Ney's arm and 
voice. He posed Ney with brandishing arm, 
and mouth wide open to allow the violent 
cry of "En avant" to escape. The critics 
fought against this innovation of represent- 
ing violent cries and high gestures in sculp- 



ture but Rude won out. He was the first to 
raise the cry of liberty in sculpture. 

They have moved this statue of Ney back 
among the trees, so that it is a little hard 
to see. The gesture is still impressive but 
it is the beauty of the form that gives the 
character. The muscles of the nervous 
limbs contract under the cloth of the trous- 
ers. Some say this is one of Rude's best 
efforts ; others that it is his worst. 

You will find that all of Rude's portrait 
statues express some characteristic ges- 
ture or attitude. His heroes are never in 
repose; never standing before a camera, 
self-conscious. He catches them when they, 
do not know that they are in the spotlight. 

His Marshal Saxe, is a Marshal who pos- 
sibly went in more for pomp than did Ney." 
I do not know, but Rude has put on much 
ornamental stuff. Saxe undoubtedly felt 
big. At any rate this, statue, by its trim- 
ness, dignity and seriousness makes one 
feel he is important. 

This would be difficult work for any 
sculptor. Flesh drapery and armor all 
mixed up. Only a great sculptor could have 
produced a striking statue, out of such an 
assembly. The partial curve of the wheel of 
the gun carriage gives us the key to the 
whole. This cut off curve occurs, again and 
cigain, in different parts of the Marshal's 
armon These curves go only a certain dis- 
tance and are then cut off, just as in the 
broken wheel. They produce a united feel- 
ing between the cannon ball, the broken 
gun carriage wheel, the armor and the man. 
This is felt all through the statue. The big 
straight line on the right, the up and down 
line, sets off by contrast all the other parts. 

Repetition of angles in sculpture is like 
repetition in anything else ; it makes an im- 
pression upon you. An audience leaving the 
theater will hum the refrain that has run 
through the musical play. Repetition is the 
well-known principle that governs success- 
ful advertising. To our easily swayed 
minds, repetition, reiteration often takes 
on the force of evidence. Repeat a state- 
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ment often enough, insistently enough, and 
in the end, while you may not be believed, 
yet you will excite sufficient interest to at- 
tract attention and often tempt a test. And 
so in a work of sculpture, the lines may not 
be alike, the angles may vary, but there will 
be a sameness in the direction, if there is 
unity in the feeling. 

Rude's Christ Crucified, is an entirely 
different subject. This is a marble copy he 
made of the head of his bronze Crucifixion 
now in the Church of Saint-Vincent de 
Paul. His interpretation is a more human 
than religious one. Christ emaciated by 
suffering and fatigue, looks down upon us 
with profoundly pitying eyes. He is trans- 
figured by the sacrifice he has made for us ; 
no martyr, but an emancipator of the poor 
and disinherited. 

Everyone who has been to Paris, or has 
seen pictures of Paris, knows the great 
Triumphal Arch, begun by Napoleon I in 
1806, and not finished until 1836, under 
Louis Philippe. Rude had orders to pre- 
pare four great statues, as panels, for the 



most important spaces on the two faces of 
the Arch. Accounts vary as to why Rude 
lost three out of four of these groups. Some 
say that politics entered into the affair, oth- 
ers that young Etex captured Thier's ear 
and persuaded him that Rude's ideas were 
all wrong. The final outcome of much agi- 
tation was, that Etex received the order for 
two of the statues. Then Cortot, a mem- 
ber of the Institute, needed a reward, and 
they gave one of the two groups still left to 
Rude, to him. Rude was furious and near- 
ly threw up the commission for the one re- 
maining group ; but was persuaded by his 
friends, that now was his chance to hold 
the Institute influences up to derision for as 
long as the Arc de Triomphe endured. How 
well he succeeded can be seen with half 
an eye. The three groups by Etex and Cor- 
tot do all they can to spoil this beautiful 
work of decorative art. They convey noth- 
ing of the artist's intentions to your mind. 
They are three lumps stuck into the walls. 
ANTON IE ETEX'S L' Agriculture (The 
Blessings of Peace) (1810-1888) may im- 
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press you; but to me it is dead; it stands 
still. There is in it no force, no movement. 
It lacks the strength of a big man's inten- 
tions; you can hardly tell what the dif- 
ferent figures are. If you measure it from 
the A. B. C. of the art of sculpture, it 
might pass muster. But judged in a big 
sense, you find that the big things are cov- 
ered by the petty details. Etex's best ef- 
forts were devoted to perfecting the robes, 
the draperies and the strands of rope. In 
case you have not studied out the plot of 
this group, here it is : Peace waves a branch 
of olive tree and returns the sword to the 
scabbard. The laborer harnesses his oxen, 
the farmer starts his work, the sailor coils 
his rope and commerce transports bales. 

In La Force (Resistance of the French 
to the Invading Armies in 1814), also by 



Etex, the accessories are better and the 
subject itself, Youth Defending the Fam- 
ily, is all right. The old man, the mother 
and the child are good enough, but when 
you look at it for the first time, you involun- 
tarily turn to your friend, or your guide 
book, and ask: "What is it all about?'' The 
subject does not get you. The proportions 
are all too much alike ; the big spaces are all 
about the same. Turn from this to Nature 
for a moment. Look off at a big tree. The 
tree is so big, so massive, so impressive, 
that you do not see each bit of individual 
foliage, each twig, each leaf. They are all 
so small that as individual bits they do not 
count. No need of making the little things 
as important as the big things. Big masses 
should be shown bigger, and little masses 
should not be so emphasized. 
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Architectural sculpture must necessarily 
suffer at the expense of the feeling of life, 
for, in it realism is generally reduced so 
as to make it associate itself with the walls 
or architecture of the building or place. 
The Arch of Triumph was inspired by the 
feeling of triumphs gained, by victories 
won, by the greatness of France and her 
power ; by the overwhelming superiority of 
France over everything else in the world, 
at the time of Napoleon I's climax of 
greatness. 

Another thing, a sculptor of great talent, 
or even of little talent, would have taken 
into consideration the surroundings of the 
arch. If there was one spot in the world, 
where the architectural sculpture should 
have been of the best, it was on this Arch 
of Triumph. Its position at the head of a 
great avenue and at the end of the finest 
artificial prospect in the world, demanded 
the best. 

These bumpy groups, on too heavy ped- 
estals, sticking out beyond the plane of the 
wall of the Arch, take from the height of 
the Arch. Glance up at the upper frieze. 
See how flat it is, quite in the same plane 
with the wall of the arch, and see how this 
frieze takes nothing away from the height 
of the Arch. The long horizontal friezes 
are less effective because of their framed 



condition. They in turn cast dark shadows 
upon the side of the Arch and reduce the 
sense of height. The long narrow frieze 
is happy and very fine. The tablets below 
are less so. The two figures over either side 
of the actual Arch itself, are really bad in 
the architectural sense. Instead of helping 
the feeling of height and grandeur, so nec- 
essary in this structure, they help to dwarf 
it. The figures are too real ; they are not 
architectural in subject, and how they have 
been dug out! See the holes they make, 
right where every effort should have been 
made to add to the uninterrupted sweep of 
the eye. The vision should not have been 
held up here by lumps, clumsy holes and 
great shadows. These eye-arresting things 
are like a barricade placed across a street 
with its sign, "No passing here." Of course, 
you see the barricade first, and it is not un- 
til later that your eyes travel on. 

Just a moment more and we will look at 
the other side, which, fortunately, is in- 
finitely better. In both L' Agriculture and 
La Force you will be unable to mould 
the groups into one simple, great action or 
thought. The sense of one idea is lost, for 
each group, each figure is really a thing 
apart, and forms a subject of its own. Both 
groups form themselves into great project- 
ing lumps, which draw from the arch it- 
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self. Take a side view, and you will see at 
a glance, how the bigness of the surface 
wall has been dwarfed by these groups. In 
this side view, you get the flat view of the 
wall and the height of the arch is not re- 
duced. On the other side of the Arch is 
The Coronation (Triumph of Napoleon 
after the Austrian Campaign), by JEAN 
PIERRE CORTOT (1787-1843). This is 
better than either of the groups by Etex, 
for it is flatter; more of a unit; more the 
work of one idea, one thought. 

The story comes to my mind of the por- 
trait painter, who, when he asked Napoleon 
for a second sitting, received the reply, "I 
walk into your presence once, that ought 
to be sufficient." Something of this feeling 
comes to you, as you look at the Coronation. 
You see this Napoleon, you feel his pres- 
ence. That is as it should be. 

Now prepare yourself for a treat, for we 
are to look at Rude's masterpiece: Le 
Depart (Departure of the Troops to the 
Frontier in 1792). Look.at it carefully, and 
see how the lumpiness and holes of Etex 
are absent. You feel no little vibration of 



pleasure, but one great, throbbing, living 
vibration, which runs through you from a 
sight of this work. You are a part of it, you 
want to march, to shout with them. 
That is all, but that is a great deal. No 
little sectional thing could make you feel 
like that. 

In this great work, you will find that all 
the accessories are small and all the big 
things, big. The Goddess of War, full of 
spirit, full of energy and fire, makes this 
so. The group is all under one beat of the 
heart, no sectional feeling finds its way in- 
to your brain ; no one part separates itself 
from the other. There are no holes, no 
deep shadows. You do not wonder over 
the why or the wherefore ; it is all a glori- 
ous whole. Complete, united, an impulse, 
quick as the snap of a finger. It is an in- 
stant, but what an instant ! 

It is one of those creations that may live 
to inspire the men, women and children of 
France with patriotism in centuries to 
come. Is it merely coincidence that Carte- 
gena, Phoenicia and all the countries with- 
out art, have practically vanished from the 
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map; that France, Italy and Spain are liv- 
ing nations? 

Rude chose to express his thought in 
the form of allegory. The nude dominates. 
Modern clothes are replaced by breast 
plates and draperies. No guns, but bows 
and pikes ! No shakoes, but casques ! When 
you first look at Le Depart it never strikes 
you that these men are not of today. They 
are raised above time, by the feeling of 
Country. They are heroes, not soldiers. 
The impression of patriotism and heroism 
that this monument gives is irresistible, it 
fascinates, it electrifies. I have seen a small 
gamin of Paris, stop as if he had had an 
electric shock and stand with an expres- 
sion of heroism on his dirty little face. 

This handful of heroes going to victory 
or death, seems to make the earth and the 
monument tremble, so great is their spirit. 
Each person is ardent, contained, trans- 
ported, but master of himself. There is 
the impression of calm in their heroism. 
This one throws away his cloak, and seizes 
his sword ! That one throws himself upon 
his horse! Another bends his bow, another 
runs, sounding a fanfare. Over 'all, the 
clinking of arms, the neighing of horses, the 
trembling of colors. Dominating all this 



noise and movement with his inspired voice 
is the Marseillaise. With his sword, he 
points to the insulted frontier, with his left 
hand he calls to the sky to witness the right 
to avenge, as he shouts the patriotic and 
revolutionary refrain: "Aux arms, cito- 
yens" 

His piercing look seems to say: "To re- 
venge, not the quarrels of kings, but the 
honor of country, and the injuries of lib- 
erty." The nude youth who marches at his 
side, represents heroism. The grace of 
adolescence is in all his attitude and mus- 
cles. There are not more than ten figures, 
but there appear to be ten thousand. 

Rude's original four groups were to have 
been, The Departure, The Return, in which 
were to appear these same men returning 
from Russia, old, blinded, defeated by win- 
ter, not by the enemy. The pathos of heroic 
men. The third was to have been Resist- 
ance. France invaded, exhausted, struggling 
against the invaders to the last hour when 
all is lost, save honor. The heroes of the 
great war are dead. The Guard fallen at 
Waterloo, but they have left their sons, the 
last defenders of their country, ready to sell 
their lives dearly, clear of eye, hate in their 
hearts. 
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One might not regret so poignantly that 
the Rude designs were cast to one side did 
we not have Le Depart to help us imagine 
what the others might have been. Rude has a 
bas-relief in the great frieze on the side of 
the Arch towards Neuilly, which represents 
The French Army Returning from Egypt. 
The figures are six feet high, but one can- 
not see the details and movement from be- 
low. 

To understand the patriotism bubbling 
out of Rude's monuments, it is almost nec- 
essary to know a little of his life. He 
lived in a time, when patriotism meant 
more than standing up when the National 
Hymn was played. He was a 
soldier from the time he could 
walk. When he was but eight 
years old, his father enrolled 
him in a school company of 
the town. The people called 
them the Royal Bonbons. But 
little Francois Rude took it all 
seriously enough, so seriously 
that when he was laughed at 
by a big silly man soldier, in 
a neighboring town, he chal- 
lenged the man to a duel at 
dawn. When the cowardly 
soldier failed to meet his 
eight - year - old antagonist, 

Francois left the place with tiqer and gazelle 
his little tum-tum empty, vow- By antoine-louis barye 



ing never would he eat or 
drink in a town that held such 
a coward. 

He was a small boy, cling- 
ing to the side of a post, when 
he received the never-to-be- 
forgotten impressions of the 
real Departure of the Volun- 
teers of 1792. All his life he 
gathered impressions, close at 
hand, of stirring events. 

There is one satisfaction 
that Rude might have today, 
were he still alive. He might 
stand near the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, almost any Sunday and see what 
has amused me many times. Arrested in 
a native ecstasy, in front of Rude's group, 
will be some soldiers looking at the proud 
heroes of stone. If you ask them why they 
like the Marseillaise, as most of them call 
it, they will not be able to say much more 
than that it makes them "feel something," 
but is that not a sufficient reason? 

Rude had two pupils who would have 
kept his name alive, had he left no other 
work behind him. They were Barye and 
Carpeaux. Barye was much older than Car- 
peaux, although they both died in the same 
year (1875). 
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ANTON IN E- LOUIS 
BARYE'S (1796- 1 875) per- 
sonality must have been un- 
usual and interesting. Much 
has been written about it. He, 
himself, said when accused 
of being cold, sarcastic and 
silent : "Men by their tem- 
perament are divided into 
two categories : The talkers 
and the listeners ; the one is 
necessary to the other: For 
me, my nature is to be a list- 
ener." A letter to write, 
plunged him into perplexities. 
He is said to have burned 
most of those he received un- 
read rather than be bothered. 
He lived in a big house almost 
as silent as himself. For all of his taciturn- 
ity and his gloomy looks, he had some 
friends; among these were Corot (who died 
the same year Barye did), Diaz, Rousseau, 
Millet and Daumier. 

Barye's history commenced early. In 
1812, when he was but sixteen, he was taken 
by the conscription in that terrible war that 
"ate up the men and then demanded the 
children." After three years, he returned 
home with a decided taste for art, but be- 
ing poor and forced to earn money at once, 
he entered the employ of a goldsmith, where 
he learned much that served him well later 
on. Then came a time when the half- 
workman, half-student was far enough ad- 
vanced in his drawing to enter Baron Gros 
studio. At twenty-three, he won a medal 
that brought him the material aid necessary 
to send him to Rome. 

During the following two years, his 
groups won him enough money in prizes 
to permit of his staying in Rome and, then 
his luck changed, and for three years he 
won no prize whatever, and at last was not 
even admitted to the contest. Back to the 
workshop was the result. He entered the 
employ of another goldsmith, Franconier 
by name, and executed many little animal 
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pieces. These have now become rare, but 
they had a certain simplicity of line, and 
an accent of life, which took them out of 
the mantel-pieces-ornament class of the 
time. There seems to be a general feeling 
of pity among writers for Barye, because, 
like many another artist, he was forced to 
make useful things to gain a livelihood. 
There seems no special reason for Barye to 
blush. It would seem more in keeping, 
were the blushes to mount the cheeks of 
his critics, for separating the beautiful from 
the useful in this arbitrary way. 

The questions that have been asked many 
times, might have been asked of all those 
who threw the opprobrious word "Paper- 
weight" at his work, viz : Does it kill great 
art to have a person of taste use the object 
in the daily intimacy of his own home? 
Would it be any more of a chef d'oeuvre, 
if the object had been made in colossal 
proportions and exposed on a street, to the 
curious gaze of twenty thousand indifferent 
ones ?" 

It was not only the size of Barye's pieces 
that came in for criticism, but the subjects. 
He chose to represent creatures lower in 
the rank of creation than man. Up to his 
time, no one in France had thought of mak- 
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ing an exclusive study of animals. Their 
passions, their impulses of carnage, the in- 
tense manifestation of their instinctive life, 
passed unseen. If anyone had spoken of 
the beauty of these things, they would have 
been at once called to order by the guar- 
dians of good taste. The public spoke of 
him as a mere "Modeler of Animals," and 
that is what he really was. But what study, 
what knowledge was shown in his model- 
ing! 

Barye pushed his studies as far as an 
artist could. Day after day found him at 
the Jardin des Plantes, seated on a bench 
in front of some cage, modeling the ani- 
mals. Under his imagination, the cages 
with their great bars disappeared : all con- 
straint was gone, and once 
more the lions and tigers 
roamed the desert, once more 
they threw themselves upon 
their prey. 

The incessant variety of 
their movements, the con- 
tinual change of attitude, all 
were subjects of study to him. 
He visited the horse and dog 
markets. When he heard ?n 
animal was dead, he had it 
brought to him and dissected 

5 LION DEVOURING A GAZELLE 

it. From these studies at the By antoine-louis barye 



dissecting table he learned an- 
atomy. Always observing, al- 
ways making accurate draw- 
ings of every animal that 
came within his ken, from the 
house cat to the elephant; no 
wonder there is astonishing 
accuracy in his work. All this 
study explains, however, only 
the form, the dimensions and 
possibly the character of his 
work. But there is much 
more to it than that. If the 
resemblances were simply 
striking, surprisingly like in 
life and move m e n t, they 
would only be admirable por- 
traits, but they are more than that ; he went 
beyond his study of nature in his representa- 
tions of animals. 

One feels in looking at them, a sensation 
of the desert. He shows them in their sav- 
age state of nature, a being apart in crea- 
tion, a being without lines of attachment 
with man. That attachment between man 
and beast, where the life of the animal is 
joined to the existence of man came into 
sculpture later. Up to Barye's time, people 
were cheerfully accepting the winged drag- 
on as the animal par excellence for sculp- 
ture. To suddenly spring upon them the 
snake, the jaguar, the wolf doing the 
things that the snake, the jaguar and the 
wolf might be supposed to do in the privacy 
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He started 
making a rough, articulated skeleton 



of their own haunts was too 
much of a novelty to arouse 
anything but antagonism. 

Nevertheless, Barye was 
fortunate in that he opened 
up a new field, or a field long 
forgotten, and so was not ex- 
pected to make his animals 
look as the public had been 
trained by other sculptors to 
think that particular animals 
ought to look. 

Barye' s way of working is 
interesting to us in these days 
of "made - while - you - wait" 
sculptors. Before he started 
to work on his block of clay, 
he had the form, the char- 
acter and the movement of 
the future work in his head. 

by 

of the animal that he wished to cre- 
ate, the dimensions being as nearly cor- 
rect as his study and drawings could 
make them. When the model was fin- 
ished in every detail, he took it to his 
Fondeur and there followed it through the 
casting and finishing. He was not easily 
satisfied, in fact, he was extremely difficult 
to please. He knew all the trades necessary 
to bring out the completed work and often 
tried out ideas himself. He was particularly 
exigent over the patina or finish. He tried 
with all his power to give to the bronze a 
brilliant skin, warm and delicate. Some 
rare pieces were made entirely by him. 
Some of these have hundreds of small 
chiseled surfaces that reflect the light, each 
reflection increasing the life-like appearance 
of the bronze. 

In 183 1, Barye sent his first important 
work to the Salon. It was the Tiger De- 
vouring a Crocodile. All agreed that the 
rage of the tiger was life-like, that the com- 
position was extraordinary, and that the 
modeling, though fine, gave too much at- 
tention to details, thus causing a certain 
dryness and hardness. They also agreed 
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that Barye had taken up sculpture where 
Puget had left it. One critic wrote "What 
energy, what ferocity and what a quiver of 
satisfied covetousness in the curved back- 
bone, in the great paws, in the convulsive 
tail. How the poor monster turns itself un- 
der the poniard-like claws." The tiger is 
not crushing a snake, or eating a rabbit, but 
is subduing a foe worthy of him ! The croc- 
odile, can fight, and the tiger knows it, so 
he is alert, there is a quick, a watchful feel- 
ing about him. He is ready to act as quick 
as lightning if it becomes necessary. 

In 1833, Barye sent his Lion With a Ser- 
pent to the Salon, and stirred up a regular 
hornet's nest of discussion. The talk in- 
creased the antagonism to such an extent, 
that three years later (in 1836), his things 
were refused en bloc on the ground that his 
was not the work of a sculptor, but of a 
goldsmith. The insult was too much, the 
hostility too evid.ent, and Barye ceased to 
send to the Salon for fourteen years. Barye 
told a great landscape painter of the refusal 
and explained the act by saying: "It is most 
natural, I have too many friends on the 
Jury." About this time, sarcastic slurs 
against his jealous friends were beginning 
to be a habit with him. This insult, and oth- 
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er disappointments turned him into a taci- 
turn, isolated man, who weaned all super- 
ficial sympathy from himself, leaving only 
a few faithful admirers. Neglect, insults 
and his own temperament always connect 
unhappiness with his name. 

Meantime, all the fuss for and against 
him, gave him the kindly feeling of the 
Court, the Duke of Orleans particularly 
was his friend. He ordered a table decor- 
ation one of the refused pieces at the salon 
of 1836, and the State bought the Lion 
With a Serpent of the 1833 Salon for the 
Tuileries Gardens. This last purchase 
caused an outbreak of criticism. Did they 
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intend to turn these gardens into a men- 
agerie? The Lion With a Serpent still rests 
on a badly arranged pedestal in an incon- 
spicuous place in the Gardens. The trem- 
bling movement of distaste and anger that 
the exasperated beast feels, makes a shiver 
go down our backs as we look at it. All 
the force of the body is in the hind quar- 
ters of the lion, ready to crush the hideous 
enemy. The enormous head and shoulders 
are astonishingly massive. Over the bent 
back is the same quivering movement. The 
continuous growling that Barye certainly 
heard when he modeled this lion comes to 
us, so that we not only see, but hear the 
beast. Many more details are suppressed 
in this piece than in the Tiger Devouring a 
Crocodile. The surfaces are larger, the big 
masses make it bigger in feeling. In this 
work you will find a feeling of crushing- 
strength, a feeling of tremendous crushing 
down. Barye rarely gives us an upward 
feeling. In the Tiger Devouring a Croco- 
dile, there is not the crushing feeling, but 
one of alertness. 

Another large piece is the Lion in Repose 
(1847). This is unfortunately placed so 
high up on the Pavilion de Flore, of the 
Palais des Tuileries, that it is only by a 
straining of the neck that one can see this 
majestic animal. Here are even fewer de- 
tails, nothing to distract the eye from seeing 
at one glance the silhouette. It is a lion 
seated, conscious of his power. There is 
calm disdain, but underneath the calm is 
the vigilance. Here too are the man-given 
traits of loyalty and justice. 
See how he encouraged every- 
thing that would add to the 
feeling of power and strength. 
See the immense force shown 
in the foreleg. How well the 
artist has selected his curve, 
as if he were framing in a 
picture of force. The for- 
ward part of the body, the 
legs and claws are used in the 
lion's battles for life ; with 
them he must crush and tear 
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his enemy. So the forelegs and front part 
of the body are heavier than the hindquar- 
ters ; the head, too, is less powerful. In 
other words, the massive strength of feel- 
ing is all concentrated in the forward cen- 
ter of the body, where the brunt of battle 
must be withstood. 

There is another lion, The Lion of the 
Colonne de Juillet, that all the world knows, 
through copies at least. Here the lion is 
the guardian, formidable, beautiful. He 
carries his head nobly in the rhythmic 
movement of his walk. The play of the 
muscles and bones is perfectly observed. 
From the great head, where anger begins 
to show itself, to the impatient tail, there is 
extraordinary strength. These 
large animals surprise us by 
their suppleness and strength, 
by the unexpectedness of their 
movements, the variety of 
their attitudes and the unbe- 
lievable 1 i f e - p o w e r that 
courses through them. 

There are very few large 
pieces by Barye ; the two 
Tuilerie's Lions, one seated, 
the other with the Serpent ; the 
splendid one of the colonne 
de Juillet ; the Tiger with the 
Crocodile in the Louvre ; and 
four groups in stone of Force, 
War, Order and Peace are all 
that I recall at this moment. 
These last four groups were 
a commission given Barye 
after many hard years had 



passed over his head. They were to be 
larger than life, in stone, and used to cap 
columns on the outside walls of the Louvre. 
They are designed so as to help one another, 
and to decorate their allotted spots. They 
fulfill their mission to such a degree, that 
one can hardly see them without hunting 
for them. 

There is a certain feeling of spottiness in 
them, which holds one's attention. In those 
days works were often filled with holes that 
brightened by contrast sections of the work, 
not the whole. Peace has this to a marked 
degree. To feel the majesty and vigor of 
these four figures, one must go to Balti- 
more, where they form part of a great foun- 
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tain. Here, too, you may be struck, as I 
was, by a certain resemblance between these 
figures of Barye's and his lions. In the 
fullness of the modeling, in the tranquil 
power of their movement, they are the sis- 
ters of the great lions. 

Naturally, France is the best place in 
which to study Barye's works, especially 
for the large pieces. The Thomy-Thiery 
and Chauchard Collections, at the Louvre, 
have together more than two hundred 
pieces, but we also have in many of our 
museums, fairly representative collections 
of Barye's work. The Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts, The Chicago Art In- 
stitute, all have interesting pieces. At the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington, 
there are more than a hundred of these, 
purchased from Barye himself in 1873. We 
have illustrations of four of them. 

It would be impossible, in this limited 
space, to speak of each piece, but by group- 
ing them into classes, we may be able to 
point out some general qualities that will 
apply to individual pieces. 

Possibly The Walking Lion and The 
Lion- are the most majestic of these little 
bronzes. The tigers, panthers, jaguars, and 
leopards crouched, lying down, walking or 
seated, play their roles with natural rest- 



lessness, and suggest the ideas 
of the carnage for which they 
were born. These hunger-mad 
animals, with their savage 
.eyes drawn to pin-points, 
watch their prey. We feel 
the glance of white, flashing 
teeth as they grab their foe 
and slink away, or bolt him 
with snarls and growls, look- 
ing backward with suspicious 
eyes. 

The idea of destruction de- 
velops in all its intensity, 
where more than one animal 
is in the group. These are 
dramatic. It is always a 
form of combat. Bones that crack un- 
der their teeth, ferocious surprises, des- 
perate resistances, sudden attacks, wild 
caresses. The difference is not very great 
between the two terrible animal panto- 
mimes, that of murder, and that of love. 
In these dialogues of death, the conception 
is sometimes strange, but the execution is 
always serious, and sometimes lofty. It 
would seem as if Barye had taken the two 
animals, thrown them together, and then at 
the decisive moment of the combat caught 
their action. 

There is sometimes a certain confusion 
in the lines, so that it is difficult to distin- 
guish one animal from the other. But 
Barye was representing the greatest of all 
passions, hunger, and not an accidentally 
correct attack. This is particularly seen in 
the A Python Swallowing a Deer, and in 
the Crocodile Devouring an Antelope. There 
is not one thing that one can formulate. 
Just a horrible piling up of coils. Where 
does the python commence, where does it 
end ? One can only see the nasty, flat head 
as it swallows, and the continuous contor- 
tions that petrify its prey. How has Barye 
ever been able to penetrate the mystery ! 

Another class of small bronzes repre- 
sents the free unconstrained note. The beau- 
ty of running, for example, or things more 
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unexpected, such as irony or gaiety. In 
other words, the Comic. The playful Bear 
Cubs and the Running Elephant belong to 
this class. 

In comparing Barye's animals with those 
of the Japanese, who centuries ago sur- 
passed us in animal bronzes, one feels that 
the Japanese may have shown the skin of 
the model better than Barye, but that he 
showed a little more of the soul of his sub- 
ject than they did. 

After a long absence from the Salon, 
Barye sent his Jaguar Devouring a Hare 
(1852). It was thought not to be up to 
his old standard. But as a representative 
of the unlovely thing, hunger, it is wonder- 
ful. The whole body responds to the call 
of food. Every muscle quivers, and makes 
answer to the chord of appe- 
tite about to be appeased. 
Even a cat or a dog will show 
appreciation of a bit to eat, 
with its whole body, but a 
wild animal will respond with 
even greater intensity. Any 
visitor to the Zoo, who wishes 
to see the most flagrantly un- 
lovely side of these caged 
creatures, should time his visit 
for the feeding hour. Per- 
haps he may come from a 



quiet home, where quiet good 
nature prevails at the lunch- 
eon and dinner hour. Where 
the voice is not raised, and 
the servant glides q u i e 1 1 y 
around, and every evidence of 
gastronomic pleasure is rigor- 
ously suppressed. To such, 
dinner at the Zoo may prove 
a disgusting spectacle. But let 
a hungry man, or the moth- 
er of a large family of healthy 
growing children come along, 
and how well they will under- 
stand the growling, hungry 
beasts as they pace up and 
down. Barye knew this side of 
animals, as no other artist had ever known 
it. About 1852, Barye was given the posi- 
tion of Professor of Drawing at the Mu- 
seum. There was little in it in the way 
of pay, but unlimited facilities for work. 
Barye with his silence and sad looks was 
not an ideal teacher. He gave no lectures, 
simply looked at the student's work and 
approved, or disapproved. Half the time 
he forgot to go to the studio at all, having 
stopped on the way to study some animal 
that had caught his eye. 

Perhaps the most disastrous event of 
Barye's unhappy life, certainly the most 
criticised one, was when he went into the 
business of casting bronzes. He made the 
mistake of thinking that the world would 
rush to buy the perfect things he meant to 
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turn out. When he awakened from his 
dream, he found himself in bankruptcy with 
all his models owned by his creditors. So at 
fifty, he had to start all over again, with 
the additional agony of knowing that his 
models were being used with the idea of 
making as much money out of them, as 
possible. This, to a man of his type, was a 
very real agony. It was twelve years be- 
fore he was able to get them back again. 

It is pleasant to note that towards the 
end of his life, a few honors came to him; 
the greatest of all being when he was made 
a member of the Institute. 

When one speaks of Barye, one thinks 
only of his animals. But notwithstanding 



this, Barye as a painter must not be for- 
gotten. There are, I am told, but about 
one hundred and fifty water colors and one 
hundred and twenty paintings that are list- 
ed, but these are remarkable enough in 
quality to make up for what they miss in 
quantity. Delacroix was a great admirer of 
one of Barye's paintings, more than once 
copying it in crayon. One day in disgust 
at his own effort, he burst out with : "I 
shall never be able to twist a tiger's tail as 
this man has done!'' 

After Barye's work became popular, oth- 
ers followed and the officials fearing to 
make another mistake, showered orders 
and honors on those who in reality were but 
following in his footsteps. 
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